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PREFACE 

The junior college is a teaching — not a research — institution. Its effectiveness is 
dependent upon the quality of its instructional programs. Because it is the most 
rapidly growing unit of American higher education, the two-year college faces 
particularly heavy pressures for efficiency and improvement in all aspects of 
its operation. 

In addition, as a young institution, relatively unhampered by the heavy hand 
of tradition, the junior college has a special opportunity to take leadership in 
change, innovation, and experimentation in American education. Elsewhere, in 
discussing die potential of the junior college, as related to innovation and 
improvement of instruction, I have quoted Spencer: 

The junior colleges seem to me to offer our best chance to stimulate genuinely fresh 
investigations, and then do something about the answers. Free of the rigid traditions 
which tie most schools and colleges to their administrative and instructional arrange- 
ments, junior colleges can tinker with all sorts of new ideas and put them to work in 
their classrooms . 1 

It is against such a background as this that the National Conference on the 
Improvement of Junior College Instruction was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, July 14-16, 1969. More than two hundred representatives 
of junior colleges from all sections of the United States attended. Attending also 
were Canadian and Venezuelan educators interested in the community junior 
college. 

Participating in the Conference were representatives of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The definition of specific instructional objectives was emphasized as a basis 
for planning and improving instruction. The systems approach to instruction 
was also hghlightcd. Several innovative developments in teaching were reported 
by junior college instructors. Particularly noted were plans which contribute to 
the individualization of teaching. 

This report includes edited versions of the major papers presented at the Con- 
ference. It is hoped that the report will be valuable to junior college adminis- 
trators, instructors, librarians— and to all who are interested in the improvement 
of teaching in the junior college, as well as in other units of American education. 

I express m 3 ' thanks to William A. Harper, Director of Public Relations of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, for editorial services. 

B. Lamar Johnson 



l Lyie M. Spencer, "A Publisher Looks at Innovation,” quoted in B. Lamar Johnson. Itlanda of 
Innovation Expanding: Changes in the Community College (Beverly Hills, Calif.; Glencoe Press, 
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ED K. ERICKSON 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION: 

A MAJOR FUNCTION OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 



The community junior college provides the greatest promise of leadership for the 
improvement of instruction to be found in all of American education. That 
promise is hollow if die importance of curriculum and instructional improvement 
is not recognized by junior college leaders and faculty members. 

Though it is possible to find several well-developed statements of philosophy 
and purposes for community junior colleges, there is a strong question as to how 
well all of the functions are met in the face of increased pressure for time and 
deliberation on matters often not related directly to instruction. The junior 
college is a relatively young institution. It is therefore not hampered by many of 
die traditions which have made change slow and often impossible in much of 
higher education. It would be impossible in this short presentation to outline 
each of die important elements concerning curriculum improvement in die com- 
munity junior colleges, but I am convinced that it is probably our most single 
important mission if we are to succeed in bringing about change. 

As administrators, we generally deal in die very broadest sense with our larger 
missions or philosopliies without really knowing whether the philosophies we 
profess are the same as those expressed by the faculty in their teaching. Robert 
Hutchins asserts, “The highest function of die administrator is to clarify or to 
discover the omissions of his colleagues .” 1 He also points out that if faculty 
members have the values which are consistent with the objectives of their 
college, it is likely that the institution will achieve its purposes. It is clearly 
important that we involve teachers in die process of developing curricula and 
improving instruction in the community colleges. 

In addition to involvement, what are some of the broad factors that must be 
taken into consideration in making improvements in curriculum and instruction? 
The need for curriculum revision and change has usually been based on factors 
that have had little relevancy to human interests and values. I agree with Dr. 
John Goodlad’s thesis that, hopefully, before too long, we can see some concern 
for a more humanistic curriculum that displays a concern for human interest and 
values. 

1 Robert Maynard Hutchins, “The Administrators; Leader or Officeholder,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVI, No. 8 (Nov. 1946), 395-396. 
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Dr. Goodlad comments on the importance of this humanistic approach to 
curriculum development. He asks: 

Will increased utilization of knowledge and of rational processes, supposedly die 
direct benefits from education, arouse us from lethargy before we expire from our own 
poison or strangle in our own gases? Will increased quantity enhance quality of edu- 
cation, elevate our dioughts ana ennoble our aims towards all men? Will the extension 
of full educational opportunities to all the world’s people bring peace? If the answers 
lie not in education, men we have at present no answers at all.* 

Another important element in curriculum development that should be con- 
sidered today is one that bears on a rather overused term, "relevancy.” In his 
most recent book, Islands of Innovation Expanding , Dr. B. Lamar Johnson 
found in his study that the definition of specific instructional objectives — as a 
basis for developing curriculum, for improving instruction, and for initiating and 
carrying out innovation — has emerged as a major emphasis. Dr. Johnson says: 
"The definition of instructional objectives as a basis for improving instruction 
and curriculum, emerging as it is as an important emphasis at some junior 
colleges, may well point to a dynamic focus for the future .” 8 

Now let us look at the learning objectives as seen in the form of behavior 
competencies, or curriculum as seen at the level of course detail. Ideally, a 
student enrolled in a course would not have accomplished any of the skills or 
knowledges in a particular course before enrolling in it. We would know this 
from our diagnosis. Ideally, we would fashion for each student the competencies 
that he would need for growth and progress. From counseling and guidance 
would come knowledge of student needs and programs for curriculum direction. 
General education theories and the competencies needed for subsequent course 
requirements would result in development of particular course objectives. 

There can be no totally certain or appropriate set of course objectives, but it 
is our responsibility to see that there are learning objectives in every course and 
that these objectives are written in specific, behavioral language. We must 
recognize, as we strive for this goal, that the faculty has the right to be wrong 
at times in selecting course objectives. It is the faculty’s responsibility to seek 
help and information, and to work aggressively in the process of selecting and 
designing course objectives. It is further the faculty’s responsibility to reexamine 
and abandon some objectives when they are found to be invalid, substituting 
others that are more appropriate. 

Let’s look at the individual. How do we help educate this tremendously 
important client? Do we really counsel him in such a way that he understands 
himself, his potential, and the hurdles he must overcome? Or, do we assign him 
to sophomore-level high school English because he tells us that he finished the 
freshman year of high school fifteen years ago? He is told that he must earn so 
many more "units,” which will take him six years of part-time dasswork. He is 
asked to report to a classroom where he finds twenty-five or thirty other adults 
in rows of classroom desks not unlike the classroom where he had his last 
academic experience. He is lectured to, shown some audiovisual aids and is 
given an assignment to complete or read. He returns the next night, maybe, 

J John I. Goodlad, “Directions of Curriculum Change/ 9 NEA Journal, LV, No. 9 (Dec. I960), 
33-37. 

* B. Lamar Johnson, Islands of Innovation Expanding: Changes in the Community College (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969). 
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hopelessly lost in his inability to understand the assignment or even to read it 
with understanding. He will probably not complete the course. 

Now if he were our only student, and we had the time and the inclination, 
would our program for him have been planned this way? I doubt it. We would 
have been a great deal more humanistic. The student would have known much 
more about himself, where he was academically, where he needed to start in 
order to succeed toward his objective. Our program and our instructional efforts 
would have permitted him to progress as rapidly as possible through program 
materials, self-study, and he would have received individual attention. Some 
work toward his goal may have been met through television or through challenge 
by examination. I know of no reason to require “units” when the student simply 
wants a diploma that shows he has mastered a high school program. 1 personally 
know of intelligent adults who have achieved this goal — a high school diploma — 
in one year’s time. Why not structure programs and the instructional efforts with 
concern for the human being and with understandable objectives that can be 
achieved in a variety of ways that will challenge the variety of students we 
enroll? 

Let us look at an important program, one that should receive major considera- 
tion in our community colleges, i.e., the occupational-technical program. This 
program is lacking in many of our community colleges. It would be a vital part 
of every community college program. 

We must, if our colleges are to be comprehensive, offer programs in occupa- 
tional-technical education that are phrased in terms of student needs and in 
terms of industrial and business requirements. The programs, once introduced, 
must be designed to meet individual as well as industrial business needs. All too 
often colleges get hung up on credits, degrees and academic requirements. I 
believe, for instance, that a general education is desirable for everyone, but not 
at the expense of eliminating the student who needs enough marketable skills so 
that he can get a job. He can’t be sold on “culture” until he and his family can 
eat. Chances are he will return for more education if we do the right thing by 
him the first time around. Why not diploma courses and certificate courses, as 
well as degree programs? Why not the “slot-in” principle where the student can 
take just what he needs in order to complete a requirement rather than requiring 
the whole program? The returning G.I. may well have spent hundreds of hours 
in airplane-engine mechanics, while in the service and be deficient, according to 
tests, in only one or two areas in order to be certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as an engine mechanic. Why make him take the whole course? Why 
not develop program materials that will enable him to “slot in” or “drop in” for 
what he needs? 

Further, what is so sacred about the “hours” required in certain programs — 
apprentice-related programs, for example? Here the completion of the “hours” 
of classroom or laboratory attendance appears to be the objective. Haven’t we 
learned anything about instruction that would permit us to humanize, individual- 
ize, and economize our instruction? 

Programs and instructional methods must be under constant change in voca- 
tional-technical education or we will lag behind rapid change in business and 
industry. Regional or area curriculum laboratories must be established to assist 
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in the preparation of software not now available to aid in instruction. It was my 
hope that this would have been a reality through the new Federal Vocational 
Education Act, but it has yet to be funded for this specific purpose although 
approved by our lawmakers. 

The last program that I want to touch on is the college parallel or transfer 
program. It has the reputation of being of greater “quality” or prestige than other 
programs. We all proudly offer full programs because of student demands and 
because it is usually the least costly to equip or offer. We assume that because 
it is “college transfer” or “parallel” it is beyond suspicion and needs little im- 
provement as long as we conform to what the universities say is acceptable. 

This is not tc say that we should not have standards which enabVi our 
successful students to transfer and succeed at the university level. I am con- 
cerned, however, that the major portion of our student unrest does not come 
from the community service or the occupational-technical students. Rather, it 
comes from the students in the college transfer programs, most often in the 
humanities area. Claims of lack of relevancy, dull lectures, disinterested faculty 
and lack of meaningful programs and instruction are what confront us, as 
administrators. 

It is small wonder that the bright student who, as a sixth grader, studied local 
government by attending city council meetings and making reports, who studied 
United States history and government through field trips, current problems 
and discussion, and who listened to tele-lectures by his congressman when he 
was in high school, is bored and rebellious when the college teacher uses the 
methods of teaching that have been abandoned in the more enlightened elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of our country. I do not believe that, in spite of the 
wonderful work that is being done on many campuses by many faculties, any 
one of us can feel veiy secure. There is a great deal of work to be done, and I 
continue to believe that the community junior college gives the greatest promise 
for leadership in the improvement of instruction and instructional innovation in 
all segments of education. We must, however, recognize this as an opportunity 
and move before it is too late. 
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DEREK S. SINGER 



QUALITY TEACHING AND 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

It was Mark Twain who said: "Training is everything. The peach was once a 
bitter almond. Cauliflower is nothing but cabbage with a college education.” 
Others have defined training both more extensively and more conventionally. 
For our purposes, perhaps we can best think of educational training as: 

The continuing process of learning new and different skills or of improving and 
perfecting skills formerly acquired. Training, as distinct from education, necessarily 
implies a distinctly pragmatic, applied type of learning— not one drat is abstract, 
theoretical or academic. 

I have been associated with training programs for adults for many yean, 
both in America and overseas. I have both observed and participated in the 
training-while-working process for government workers in Vietnam; for foreign 
trainees from Japan, Taiwan, Costa Ricci and the Congo; for American Peace 
Corps Volunteers serving in Colombia, Tunisia, Bolivia and Indonesia; and, of 
course, for junior college teachers, counselors and administrators in workshops 
and short courses in the United States. Clearly and expectably there are many 
differences among personnel affected by programs as widespread and diverse 
as these. 

However, there are also some significant parallels and similarities. Some of 
these can be seen by taking & hard look at what in-service training, as a rule, 
can and cannot do. To begin with, such training, given to professional people 
after they have begun to work, can often accomplish the following: 

a) It can bring the trainee new facts and knowledge to supplement or correct 
his original store. 

b) It can introduce and sharpen trainees’ techniques and methods of handling 
and transmitting information. 

c) It can stimulate, refresh and generally expand trainees’ professional 
horizons. 

d) It can effectively uncover and help the trainee understand his principle 
areas of strength as well as his chief weaknesses. 

On the other hand, training of working adults usually cannot: 

a) Provide requisite basic knowledge and skills for professional preparation. 

b) Be successfully applied over an extended period of time in more than one 
or two key areas. 

c) Succeed if trainees are grossly mismatched as to age, background, interests 
and intelligence. An exception to this would be for skills development programs 
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given to a highly motivated but disparate group, such os Peace Corps Volunteers 
work performance ^ ° Verriding su P erordinate g oal to acquire skills and improve 

d) Solve any deep-rooted personality or organizational problems for an insti- 
tutaon, simply by producing “better-trained people,” regard^ of how success- 
fully such a group s trainees may have performed in training, 

THE DIMENSIONS OF THE NEED 

Now let us take a look at the special in-service needs of two-year college 
faculty and staff. According to the AAJC 1969 D trectonj, America’s junior and 
community colleges, with nearly 2,000,000 students in their classrooms, now 
rqtort a combined teaching and administrator total of man than 95,000. Some 
84, M0 are teaching faculty, and 11,000 are administrators of one kind or another. 
In other words, about 88 percent of the total junior college staff are teachers, and 
nearly 12 percent are administrators. These figures include both full-time and 
part-time personnel. In this regard, there are two full teachers at America’s two- 
year colleges for eveiy part-time one, on a national average. 

Comparing data from die 1965 and the 1969 Directories, it should be noted 
that teaching faculty at the institutions listed increased by a whopping total of 
some^, 000 . In other words, the number more than doubled, from 39,000 to 
H000, over the five-year period, while the number of colleges rose from 719 io 

Looking at the faculty growth since 1965, there has been an average increase 
of over 21 percent each year. If that rate continues for another decade, our 1979 
Directory would show about 320,000 institutional faculty, including part-time 
replacements and new teachers. 6 1 ’ 

“ Hegel > A® German philosopher, once put it, “We learn from 
history that we do not learn from history.” Consequently, it might be safer to 
take a lower figure, derived from a comparison of instructor-to-student ratios 
and student enrollment figures, also taken from the AAJC sources. Such a calcula- 
tion would show a somewhat smaller increase— but still with about a quarter of 
a million instructors on board” ten years hence (247,000). 

A still lower, more conservative estimate would show some 171,000 full- and 
part-time teachers at junior and community colleges in 1979. This number is 
token from simply projecting ahead this year’s (October 1968) faculty increase 
figure over that of last year. J 

However viewed, each of these new projections substantially exceeds the 
basic figure formerly used by those in the 2eld-i.e., “100,000 new instructors 
will be needed over the next ten years.” In fact, we are pretty certain that at least 
twice that number will be required, even if educational technology, programmed 
instruction and the like extend the teacher-student ratio remarkably. In plain 
terms, there is eveiy possibility that the “baby boom” of the ’40’s and ’50’s whose 
harvest is now being reaped in the colleges, will be equaled or surpassed in 
numbers by greatly increased enrollments for adult, compensatory, mid occu- 
pational education Many of these new students will come from groups and 
strata hitherto all but untapped. And for teaching them hydroponics or wean- 
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ography or woodcarving or watercoloring or English as a second language, plus 
increased doses of reinforcement, support and counseling, patient and personal- 
ized "hands-on” attention from large numbers of dedicated men and women 
will be needed for a long time to comet 

Preparation beyond the Master’s 

Education was once defined by Ambrose Bierce as '"That which discloses to 
the wise and disguises from the foolish their lack of understanding.” However 
this may be, much has been said and written about the formal education of 
future faculty members at two-year colleges. Nevertheless, the main purpose of 
this report is to help illuminate a few dark comers in the "separate but equal” 
field of professional in-service training. It is chiefly in this sense that I address 
myself to the issues posed by my topic: "The Preparation of Junior College 
Instructors beyond the Master’s Level.” 

At AAJC, we have just completed a survey of 288 junior and community col- 
lege members of the Association on "Priority Needs for In-Service Faculty and 
Staff Training.” This sample amounts to about one-third of AAJC's members 
and over one-fourth of all two-year colleges in the United States. Results have 
been separated, calculated, and compared on a national as well as a regional 
basis. 

The questionnaire for the survey was prepared as simply and forthrightly as 
possible. Earlier this year, we requested member colleges to list the "most- 
needed courses” for in-service staff training. Each college was asked to list up 
to three courses, in each of six categories, including academic, vocational/ 
technical, education, curriculum and learning, community junior colleges, 
administration and supervision, and counseling and guidance. 

The colleges were also asked for specific information about preferred condi- 
tions for staff training, such as training locations, length of training, time of year 
for training, possibilities for sharing training costs, the importance of graduate 
credit for in-service training, and the current availability of such training to 
meet felt needs. 

On a national basis, then, the course categories most in demand can be listed 
in descending order by number of mentions made, as follows: (1) general edu- 
cation, curriculum and learning; (2) academic; (3) vocational/technical; (4) 
administration and supervision; (5) community junior colleges; (6) counseling 
and guidance. 



National Summary 

It may be useful to look at the top three individual course priorities within 
each category, as shown by the survey. The breakdown is as follows: 

1. Academic: 2. Vocational/ Technical: 

Remedial English Data Processing 

Remedial Reading Engineering-Related Programs 

Afro-American Studies (General) 

Para-Medical Occupational Programs 
(General) 
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3. Education, Curriculum and Learning: 
Programmed Instruction 
Testing and Measurement 
Learning Theory 



5. Administration and Supervision: 
Public Relations 
Principles of Supervision 
Business Management and Pl annin g 
(General) 



4. Aspects of the Two-Year College 
Philosophy, History and Goals 
Community Needs and Relations 
(General) 

Student Profile 

6. Counseling and Guidance: 

Group Dynamics 

Minority Movements and Problems 
Human Relations 



The survey also showed majority preferences for training “on campus,” training 
during the school years,” and in-service training of under two weeks in dura- 
tion. Some 104 respondents out of 299 indicated a willingness to pay up to full 
cost for in-service training, and 221 respondents out of 29S consider graduate 
credit for in-service training either desirable or essential. Of 290 responses, 281 
felt that in-service training is either unavailable (124 respondents) or only fairly 
available (157 respondents). 7 7 



AVAILABILITY OF TRAINING 

What is the actual availability of in-service training for faculty and staff at 
two-year colleges? In discussing this question, we will include a look at the 
national picture, which I have drawn from two principal sources of information: 
va) the AAJC "1909 Guide to In-Service Training for Two-Year College Faculty 
and Staff Members”; and (b) awards made this year under the new Educations 
Professions Development Act (Part E). Several thousand copies of the former 
document were recently distributed (without charge) to AAJC member colleges, 
and to many others professionally concerned with the training of faculty mem- 
bers. A total of 204 short courses and workshops for 1909 are listed, basically 
using the same geographical and subject matter format as the survey already 

The EPDA listing referred to includes information on some 129 fellowships, 
institutes, short-term training programs and special projects which were re- 
cently approved for the first year of operation of this new Act, administered by 
the U. S. Office of Education. A total of $2.2 million was earmarked for fifty-one 
fellowship programs, in all but four of which junior college personnel may par- 
ticipate. And $4.7 million was set aside this year for seventy-eight institutes and 
workshops, through which as many as 2,750 two-year college people may receive 
training. 

COSTS AND EDUCATION 

If America’s two-year colleges get the precise training they want and need 
for their teachers, somebody is going to have to pay for the instruction provided. 

Assuming the annual growth rate of 11.4 percent, there would be 255,000 
instructors listed in the 1979 Junior College Directory. Based on an average of 
one month of professional training every other year to upgrade, refresh or "re- 
tool the skills, knowledge and relevance of these teachers, somewhat over $025 
million will be required for in-service training during the next ten years. This 
calculation is based on the costs of five months of instruction at $500 per month. 
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If the higher faculty-grov/th-rate figure is used, over $1.1 billion would be 
needed to support in-service training. Using the middle figure, we can “split the 
difference" — and plan on a training bill of some $860 million. 

Let me now comment on preservice preparation of faculty for two-year col- 
leges. Much of our information in this vital field is derivative and even anecdotal. 
We do possess reports and studies on models and samples of preservice instructor 
programs which are rapidly proliferating throughout America. However, the 
AAJC position on these programs so far has developed only to the extent of 
allowing the following observations: 

Considering the broad scope and plurality of objectives at “democracy’s 
colleges," it seems both proper and inevitable that the methods and content of 
programs to prepare instructors should also be flexible and varied. Experimenta- 
tion, diversity and pragmatism are hallmarks of the community junior college 
movement. The same qualities should be evident in programs to provide 
professional preparation for its new faculty members. 

Many colleges and universities train both two- and four-year college teachers 
together. Others follow a policy of dividing and then training graduate students 
in different post-secondary education fields, offering distinctive curriculums, 
programs and even degrees to various categories of students. 

Whatever approach is taken, AAJC believes that certain elements can now 
be identified which are common to most relevant, responsive programs for the 
preparation of tomorrow’s faculty for the nation’s two-year colleges. The ab- 
sence of such characteristics may indicate that a preservice training program 
does not provide the best kind of preparation for effective teaching in today’s 
junior or community college. 

The Association feels that heavy stress must remain on a quality graduate 
curriculum in the future teacher’s major disciplinary field(s), whether academic 
or vocational. The manner and timing in which such substantive course material 
is presented can be of great significance. AAJC works closely with professional 
groups in many key subject-matter areas, helping to set guidelines and encour- 
aging improvements in these areas. 

Yet, considering the expanded responsibilities of America’s two-year colleges, 
there should and must be other important considerations in preparing the future 
teachers. The Association encourages multiple training models and approaches. 
However, it also recommends that preservice training of future faculty for its 
member colleges should include certain particular elements. Among the central 
factors to look for in a well-conceived preservice training program are: 

1. The historical role of the two-year college and its future place in American 
higher education. 

2. Modem learning theory, including the uses and limits of educational eval- 
uations, testing, and measurements. 

3. The theoiy and techniques of curriculum development. 

4. Elements of student guidance and counseling. 

5. Knowledge and practice in school administration, to make campus com- 
munications easier, to facilitate teacher participation in campus governance 
and related activities, and to help prepare faculty for administrative jobs 
later on. 
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6. The profile, culture, goals, and values of the diverse students population 

at today s junior colleges. r r 

7. An opportunity for substantial, relevant supervised practice teaching or 

internship at a two-year college. 6 

8. Construction and use of programmed curriculum and other innovative 
instructional techniques. 

9. Handling modem media and "educational hardware,” including its inte- 
gration with traditional teaching methods. 

10. How to define, implement, and measure specific goals for student learning 
of tone rCaCh ^ meaSUrab,e ,earnin g objectives within a definite period 

11. The ability to locate and apply resources to help define and meet the 
socioeconomic needs of a college and neighborhood. Actual work experi- 
ence and involvement in a community project. Practical application of 
experience acquired to improve teaching and student communication. 

12. Interdisciplinary coordination of instruction in teaching "core” subjects 
goal! t0 StudentS With wide, y Cerent abilities, backgrounds, and 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Both the national and the regional pictures of in-service training, or "faculty 

Un'ited'sfT’ *?. T 8 St f e ° f , flu i for near, y W 0 ^o-year colleges in the 
United States which reach nearly 2,000,000 students. Available data indicate 

that neither toe universities nor the Office of Education programs so far planned 
or announced are filling an appreciable amount of the short-teim, in-service 
training demand which has been generated from a rapidly growing number of 
junior and community colleges. Also, only a minute proportion of the funding 
required is now available for training the 84,000 men and women who teach 
at the two-year colleges. From my perspective, the best and perhaps the only 
answer seems to be a massive, practical commitment by public and private 
groups to the need for more effective, more meaningful, and more relevant 
training. Remediation, engineering, programmed instruction, community col- 
ege background, administration, modem group-counseling techniques, and the 
ther priority felt needs at these colleges must be recognized and must receive 
pnonty from our colleges, our universities, and other traditional sources for 
professional improvement. Both the job and the stakes are simply too big and 
too important to slough or or let slide. 7 S 

t .^ e ho P e universities and other four-year colleges can take on this task 
With us. But if they cannot or will not do it, if they turn a deaf ear or give a "we 
know better answer to us when assistance is sought, then the two-year colleges 
can and must look elsewhere. That look might be toward the powerful new learn- 
ing corporations toward new foundation-directed approaches, or even toward 
a mobilization of our own internal resources and a decision to walk our own 
path, and go our own way, through an independent Junior College Training 
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JOHN I. GOODLAD 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHING: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE* 

My charge is clear. I am to discuss recent changes and proposals for change in 
elementary and secondary education and their possible implications for the 
junior college. 

THREE REALITIES: BACKGROUND OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

The twelve years from about 1957 to the present represent a period of very 
intense efforts to improve the schools. As we look at this period in perspective, 
these efforts appear to be, in part at least, a response to certain realities of our 
time — realities which help to define the nature of the educational gap with which 
our schools and colleges must come to deal vigorously and imaginatively. Three of 
these realities are worthy of documentation. First, we must pay attention to the 
fact that it is more difficult today than at any time in mankind’s past to bring 
men into possession of their culture. A second compelling reality for our schools 
and colleges is that today, more than ever before, we possess a significant body 
of lore about individual differences. A third reality to which our schools and 
colleges must respond grows directly out of the quantitative success of our great 
experiment in mass schooling. The very massiveness of our educational effort 
has been deleterious for many of the young in that they have not developed an 
adequate sense of identity and of being valued as human beings — that is, valued 
by persons over the age of thirty, who seem to be in control of things, and valued 
by themselves. 

One could identify eight or ten major realities of this kind to which schools 
and colleges have been responding, but for our purposes, I would like to develop 
briefly just these three. The three sets of innovations to which I will then 
address myself are responses to these realities of our time. 

Let me repeat the first — it is more difficult today than at any time in mankind’s 
past to bring men into possession of their culture, that is to say, into full com- 
prehension of the world created out of the perceptions of men. The cause is 
often given as “the explosion of knowledge.” The explanation is not that simple. 
Our culture is created by men. It is not something out there. True, man is creating 
knowledge today at an accelerating rate, intimidating those of us who must 
transform it for the education of our people. But knowledge consists of what and 

* This article is a transcription of a telelecture delivered by Dr. Goodlad. 
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how man perceives and can change — sometimes so completely that the social 
dislocations are profound indeed. A dramatic example of this was the work of 
Darwin, which was responsible for setting off one of the most famous court trials 
in human history. It is almost unbelievable that there are places in this country 
where the open teaching of Darwin s theory of evolution is considered a dan- 
gerous innovation equated with godlessness and in defiance of Christianity. 
Similarly, one nnds it hard to fathom that there are individuals for whom the mere 
mention of Sigmund Freud still brings forth responses indicating a subtle but 
deep fear of the implications of Freudian theory. These are frightening ideas 
to many people, but they reflect the growth in knowledge and changing per- 
ceptions in our culture. 

A prime function of education and, therefore, of our schools and colleges is 
to bring men into possession of their culture. We are not likely to fulfill this 
function well when we view schooling as merely the coverage of uniformly 
approved bodies of material. Nor will we fulfill this function when we view 
thinking for one's self as something which should come later, with maturity, 
instead of now at whatever age the individual may be. The curriculum is, there- 
fore, clearly a major focal point in determining the extent to which young 
persons are brought into possession of their culture. The curriculum, therefore, 
must respond. The curriculum must be continuously rejuvenated through inno- 
vations, now more urgently than yesterday. 

The second compelling reality introduced earlier is that today, more than 
ever before, we possess a significant body of lore about individual differences. 
This human variability demands educational alternatives. To expect elimination 
of this variability through education is to expect what never has been and never 
will be. To expect an increase in the expression of this variability through edu- 
cation is to expect what has been, what will and, in fact, must be. It is also 
clear that increasing educational opportunity to deal with such variability will 
accelerate cultural evolution; and institutions must deal with this cultural 
evolution. 

In recent years, the organization of the school has been manipulated in order 
to provide better for the wide range of traits characteristic of any group of 
learners. Patterns of organizing the school have been changing and will continue 
to undergo revision. 

The third aspect of reality to which our schools must respond grows out of 
a quantitative situation. The massiveness of our effort has been deleterious to 
individuality. A prime function of schooling is to prepare the individual for 
lifelong learning, for self-propelled education in which the self educates the 
self. We are not likely to fulfill this function when we give students no experience 
in planning and conducting their own education now, nor when we regard 
students as the passive recipients and educators as the active transmitters of all 
educational largess. 

The assumption of many of today’s innovators is that the alternatives in school 
pharmacies do not adequately cope with compelling realities such as the three 
briefly summarized above and that there simply are not enough alternatives in 
the pharmacy. The varieties of substances in the educationals bottles on the 
shelves do not nearly meet the variety of demands that must now be met. 
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Coping with the Culture: Patterns of Curriculum Organization 

Let me review a few of the alternatives in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. I have referred to the fact that changes in the curriculum must be designed 
to help individuals cope with their culture. At the elementary and secondary 
levels, these changes have been aimed toward two objectives — first, bringing 
disciplined order out of massive accumulations of knowledge and, second, in- 
troducing the student to the reasoning, exploring, and discovering processes 
of the scholar. We want the student to reason for himself and to realize that 
he, too, can create, not merely consume, knowledge. 

One of the directions of curriculum reform in elementary and secondary 
education of the past decade has been that of striving for more fundamental 
elements around which to organize the specifics of the curriculum. We recognize 
that the specifics of the curriculum often are out of date even as a student is 
learning them. Therefore, we need to seek for more fundamental skills, concepts, 
values — a more basic set of elements, which will endure perhaps twenty to thirty 
years rather than becoming obsolescent in a very few years, as do isolated facts. 
We have been seeking a more basic set of organizing elements around which to 
build the curricular experiences which students are to have. 

The second direction of curriculum reform has been to teach the student the 
process of learning; that is, to teach him to inquire for himself. A key curricular 
idea of the past decade pertains to the structure of the disciplines. If one learns 
the structure, he will be able to cope with new knowledge. If, on the other hand, 
all one does is to cope constantly with the bits and pieces, he will never learn 
to deal with new knowledge effectively. The second idea stresses the importance 
of intuitive learning. This involves examining knowledge and making intuitive 
leaps from segment of knowledge to segment of knowledge in order to evolve 
principles by an inductive process. 

The error, I think, during the past ten or fifteen years is that we have at- 
tempted to reorganize the length and breadth of the curriculum around a com- 
mon set of ideas without recognizing the fact that there are, indeed, good argu- 
ments for several different approaches to the curriculum. For example, if you 
and I were to engage now in proposing that the curriculum be organized entirely 
around societal problems, we could come up with a rather impressive organiza- 
tional framework and, if applied, an impressive curriculum. Similarly, we could 
come up with a strong argument, one I have just discussed, regarding the 
desirability of organizing the curriculum around academic disciplines. But the 
difficulty here is that, if we use any one of these approaches throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the curriculum, the student is exposed to only one pattern 
of organization and is both unaware of other possibilities and deprived of these 
alternatives. 

Recently, a student about to graduate from UCLA came to see me, generally 
unhappy with her four years of higher education. As we began to talk about 
the limitations of organizing the curriculum around political science, sociology, 
psychology, history, and biology and all the rest, she said, “Oh, you sound like 
all of the idealists. There is no other way to do it.” I was struck suddenly by a 
realization that this young lady had been exposed to only one pattern of organ- 
izing the curriculum. She was a product of recent emphases in curriculum 
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organization. She had never heard of core curriculum; she had never heard of 
the possibilities of organizing the curriculum around problems of the society, 
or problems of the students. She was aware only of organizing the curriculum 
around the problems of the discipline. It is unfortunate for students to come 
through eight, or sixteen, or twenty years of schooling and be unaware of the 
fact that there are several viable ways of organizing the curriculum. I believe 
that students should be exposed to several of these patterns, each based on 
differing assumptions about how best to open up the culture for comprehensive 
understanding. 

An alternative to monolithic patterns of curriculum organization is curricula 
organized in phases of schooling lasting from two to four years. During a given 
phase, we would emphasize a certain pattern of organization which would be 
countervailing to the preceding and succeeding patterns. This, it seems to me, 
begins to lead us into some of the questions of die junior college. Can the junior 
college be defined and developed as a unique phase of education? What shall 
we assume about the student and his exposure to his culture? Is he coming 
reasonably to grips with it? Does the student still need to be helped to humanize 
content? And by humanizing content, I mean organizing it so that he can absorb 
it and deal with it. Should we be assuring the student at the junior college level 
some control over his culture — for example, through work? Shouldn’t he be 
able to master some vocation in such a way that he gains control over a comer 
of his culture? Should we, at the junior college level, be primarily concerned 
about helping the student to be critical of his culture? Should the student during 
the junior college phase be primarily contributing to the culture? Should we 
be organizing the curriculum of the junior college around the disciplines? Around 
problems of earning a job? Around special interests? Should we be providing 
each student at the junior college level with some special competence such as 
art or music or literature or some other? Frankly, I am not at all sure that the 
junior colleges have yet defined functions with respect to the curriculum. And 
if the junior college is now going to move toward a pattern of curriculum or- 
ganization which is merely an extension of what has preceded or what is going 
to follow, it will be losing its unique opportunity. 

I believe that we are about to enter a new era in curriculum organization. We 
are becoming discontented with an era during which the curriculum has been 
organized around the academic disciplines. I believe — and hope — that the 
excesses or curricular reform in the future, however, are going to be excesses 
rising out of a curriculum oriented to social problems. If this is going to be the 
curriculum of elementary and secondary education, should the junior college 
merely perpetuate a socially oriented curriculum or should it be pursuing dif- 
ferent patterns? I do not know the answer. I am no expert on the junior college 
but I would like to suggest that the junior college, in curriculum reform, should 
in some way be countercyclical to the curriculum of the high school. It should 
not be an extension of the high school. It should be countercyclical to what it 
follows and countercyclical to what it precedes. To be an extension of the high 
school is a mistake; to be merely the beginning of a four-year college is likewise 
a mistake. 
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Providing for Individual Differences: Innovations in School Organization 

A second area of educational reform during the past decade is that of school 
organization which has been designed primarily to meet the range of individual 
differences identified in students. 

There are two ways of looking at individual differences. One way is vertical; 
the other is horizontal. Let me indicate what I mean by vertical differences 
among human beings. When we look at any trait in the human being— whether 

artistic performance, mathematical performance, or the ability to run a mile 

human beings are seen to vary widely from one to another along the continuum. 

significant insight in education over the past decade is the recognition of the 
fact that we must not evaluate individuals only by their location on any con- 
tinuum. Instead, we must provide each individual with the opportunity to grow 
from wherever he is on that continuum. Thus, in dealing with human beings in 
groups, we must lift the ceiling and lower the floor of expectancy within the group 
in order to deal with all of the individuals in it. Some of us call this process non- 
grading. Nongrading has been & significant innovation in elementary and sec- 
ondary education beginning about 1939, fading during World War II, coming 
into visibility again about 19J5 and moving rather rapidly during the subsequent 
period of time. Nongrading is a process of removing the ceiling so that we take 
the pressure and limitations off the student and permit him to advance at his 
™ speed. Nongrading involves few of the expectancies that we have had 
before. It involves looking at the curriculum from the point of view of con- 
tinuums of learning — basic values, concepts, skills. It means providing a wide 
range of materials to cope with individual differences in the group. It means, 
especially, removing the grade-based norm and replacing it with criterion- 
referenced standards. In this way, we can measure the individual with respect 
to a criterion about which we are concerned, such as the criterion of being able 
to read, the criterion of being able to engage in quantitative manipulation, the 
criterion of being able to understand social phenomena or whatever is appro- 
priate. We would no longer appraise an individual’s progress in relationship to 
how he compares with others or with a group-based norm. 

Now, what are the implications here for the junior college? I am not at all 
sure that junior colleges have faced up to the enormous range of vertical dif- 
ferences in the human beings coming to them. When human beings arrive at the 
junior college, the standard variability probably is from eight to twelve years of 
attainment in any field of endeavor. Providing for these individual differences is 
going to be enormously difficult because the junior college has only a two-year 
span of schooling in which to do so. Nongrading would loosen up this structure 
and facilitate extending the range of learning opportunities to approximate hie 
range of student variability. A few four-year colleges have considered this. 
Recently, Harvard introduced freshman seminars which were nongraded and 
open to all students in the college regardless of their classification. 

Other kinds of individual differences may be classified as horizontal. When 
we think about vertical differences, we are thinking about differences in degree. 
For example, the vertical differences found between individuals in quantitative 
learnings in mathematics are differences in degree of comprehension. But what 
about the differences which exist among several traits within an individual? We 
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know when a human being responds to the graduate record examination, for 
example, he might very well be at the 98th percentile in mathematical per- 
formance and the 42nd percentile in linguistic performance or vice versa. As a 
human being grows older, the differences within him from trait to trait become 
greater until in time he seems to be as varied in his own traits as any group of 
which he is a part. An individual tends to practice his areas of expertise and 
to ignore matters for which he has little expertise or interest. Consequently, then, 
he becomes increasingly varied — very competent in bridge, unable to play chess; 
competent in swimming, unable to run very fast; very competent linguistically, 
not at all competent mathematically. These differences become more and more 
pronounced within the individual as he matures. 

Clearly, then, one of the most profound needs of education is to diagnose 
the variability within the individual as well as within the group. One way for 
doing this to create team-teaching situations — situations in which groups of 
learners are taught by groups of teachers of varying kinds and varying levels 
and types of competency. In team teaching, it is possible to have a single indi- 
vidual instructed by one teacher or a group of thousands listening to a speaker. 
Sometimes, it makes little difference whether one is speaking to a million people 
or merely to hundreds. Team teaching, then, makes possible many different sizes 
of groups. Certainly, it suggests a different kind of physical plant: a place for 
the individual to work by himself, or a building in which an individual can 
listen to a lecture being delivered simultaneously to hundreds or even thousands 
of people. 

Team teaching takes many forms. One instructor supported by a half-dozen 
aides could be working with 150 students in one subject area. Or, with team 
teaching, seveial teachers could be guiding ten or twelve or fifteen different 
learning activities simultaneously. One of the significant aspects of team teaching 
is that it makes possible the use of a hierarchial team of instructors: master teach- 
ers, paraprofessionals, student teachers, aides, and others. Exceedingly varied 
instructional patterns become possible, 

What are some of the implications for the junior college? College teaching 
is an isolated kind of activity. The pattern in college teaching generally is a 
teacher with a group of students in a cell isolated from all other cells. It usually 
is difficult to bring together a group of instructors who are having the same kinds 
of problems. Team teaching at the junior college level could provide a cluster 
of instructors to cooperatively plan die curriculum for a segment of the student 
body. They could be observing each other, teaching together, or planning for 
a large group of students in a collaborative kind of environment. Colleges, as 
I know them, are not marked by such curricular planning. 

A significant problem of our time is that of offering access to college teaching 
for various groups who, until now, have been denied entry. By bringing them 
into a team as paraprofessionals or as interns, it may be possible for us to extend 
college teaching to include persons who have not sought this opportunity up to 
now. 

Promoting Individualized Learning: Instructional Innovations 

Let us turn to instructional reform designed to deal with human anonymity 
at all levels of education. Some of it has been aimed at improving the indi- 
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vidualization of learning. Significant are programmed and computer-assisted 
instruction designed to encourage individuals to go through common bodies of 
material at differentiated rates. Some of the claims made for computer-assisted 
instruction are perhaps overdrawn. Much experimentation lies ahead. And some 
technological difficulties are yet to be overcome. Nonetheless, the computer 
offers us a relentless, indefatigable, individualized instructor. It provides not only 
the opportunity to individualize rates of speed but, ultimately, the more enticing 
possibility of providing differentiated kinds of learning for students of different 
interests. 

A contribution of the past decade in regard to the individualization of in- 
struction has been the development of materials to take care of individual 
differences. Such instructional materials are designed to be responsive to the 
aspirations of the student. The talking typewriter is an example of such respon- 
siveness when it enables the student to control both his own input and the output 
from the machine. These are materials which have enabled the student to man- 
age his own learning and which have extended the range of stimuli to all of the 
senses. We have had experimentation, also, with materials providing alternative 
means to common ends — for example, books of differentiated difficulty dealing 
with essentially the same subject matter. And there are materials which free the 
teacher from burdens of routine correcting and testing. The implications in all 
of these approaches are relatively clear for the junior college and, in fact, the 
junior college has been an innovator in developing materials of this kind. 

Another area of innovation has been that of teaching students and teachers 
to be more precise in setting behavioral objectives for a particular unit or seg- 
ment of learning. The work of some of my colleagues in die junior college field 
is worth noting. They have been teaching future teachers of the junior college 
to specify behavioral objectives, to select learning opportunities to achieve these 
objectives, and to develop precise instruments for evaluating progress. This land 
of educational change increasingly is taking place at all levels of education. 

In brief summary, we have had curricular reform to help students cope with 
the complexities of their culture, particularly with the explosion of knowledge; 
curricular reform to identify more fundamental elements around which to organ- 
ize experience; and curricular reform to improve processes of inquiry into the 
various disciplines of knowledge. We have had some reorganization of the school 
environment based upon our understanding of individual differences, reorgan- 
ization designed to raise the ceilings and lower the floors through nongrading 
and to improve provision for the range of individuality through team teaching. 
And, finally, we have had changes designed to help individualize instruction — 
changes in materials, changes in the media of instruction, and changes toward 
the more precise definition of ends and means. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

We must not conclude from the foregoing that widespread change has oc- 
curred recently throughout elementary and secondary schooling. My colleagues 
and I completed a study of 250 classrooms in the United States to see the extent 
to which the changes I have been discussing have made an impact on the schools. 
We concluded that much of this educational reform has been blunted on the 
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classroom door. We did not find the provisions for individual differences which 
we had anticipated, Nor did we find in these schools, selected from fourteen 
major population areas of the United States, a wide range of instructional ma- 
terials in use. Instead, we discovered that the textbook is still the predominant 
medium of instruction. We did not find inductive processes of teaching and learn- 
ing. Instead, we found teachers telling and questioning students, and interaction 
pattern of teacher to students and students to teacher, not clusters of students 
discussing their problems together. 

We tried to speculate on the reasons for this state of affairs. We hypothesized 
that there is no continuous, systematic planning for educational change. Change 
tends to be sporadic. We are putting a thin layer of innovations over traditional 
ways, instead of rethinking the educational process. There are very few out- 
standing models of changed schools. Teachers do not know how to individualize 
because they have not seen adequate examples of individualizing instruction 
under way. 

Change is a very threatening thing. Many people prefer not to change. We 
need to support and strengthen the spine of those who show some readiness 
to depart from traditional ways. We need to create strategies deliberately de- 
signed to bring about change in schools and colleges. 

My colleagues and I have been experimenting in a venture which we call 
the League of Cooperating Schools. Here we have been attempting, in one 
school from each of eighteen school districts, to provide external support to 
schools seeking to effect change. The support provided comes from a new 
structure, external to the system of which the schools are a part. It is my under- 
standing that the League for Innovations in the Community College, with 
which many of you are familiar, has been similarly created to promote change 
in those junior colleges which seek to innovate; to bring about changes, which 
support the findings about education that have been coming forth during the 
last decade or two. We need to find ways of intervening in order to provide 
support for those who seek to bring about change, support which will enable 
them to avoid a collision course. 

The junior college has an unusual opportunity to develop new educational 
alternatives because it is itself an alternative. It can choose merely to parallel 
the first two years of the four-year college and to be, therefore, only a geo- 
graphic alternative. Or, it can choose to be a unique institution, geared to the 
educational needs of the clients and larger society it serves. I trust that those 
leading the field of junior college education do not regard this as a real choice. 
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THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 

The Office of Education is keenly aware of the potential of junior and com- 
munity colleges and hopes to effectively implement existing and future Federal 
legislation to help the colleges to achieve their goals. On a number of occa- 
sions both HEW Secretary Robert Finch and Commissioner of Education 
James Allen have indicated their beliefs that the future of American education 
is bound up nationally with the continuing evolution of the two-year com- 
munity college. 

One of the Office of Education s high priorities is to help improve instruction 
in two-year colleges. The rapid growth of junior colleges and the ever-increas- 
ing demands for trained faculty and administrators will be a national problem 
for years. The Education Professions Development Act of 1967 is perhaps the 
best vehicle by which the Office of Education is able to contribute to the im- 
provement of junior college instruction through training of existing and recruit- 
ment of new personnel. 

The purpose of Title V, Section 501 HEA-EPDA is to improve the quality 
of teaching and to help meet critical shortages of adequately trained educa- 
tional personnel by (1) developing information on the actual needs for edu- 
cational personnel both present and long-range, (2) providing a broad range 
of high-quality training and retraining opportunities responsive to changing 
manpower needs, (3) attracting a greater number of qualified persons into the 
teaching profession, (4) attracting persons who can stimulate creativity in the 
arts and other skills to undertake short-term or long-term assignments in edu- 
cation, and (5) helping to make educational personnel training programs more 
responsive to the needs of the schools and colleges. 

Parts G, D, E, and F of this Act provide opportunities for training, retraining, 
and upgrading skills of junior college personnel. Parts C, D, and F support 
programs for vocational education personnel at the elementary and secondary 
level as well as post-secondary level. Part E supports training programs for 
higher education personnel. A strong point of this act is its flexibility. Short- 
term institutes and special projects as well as yearlong institute and fellowship 
programs may be supported. The national priorities for Part E of EPDA reflect 
a commitment to improve junior college instruction. The Part E national pri- 
orities are: 
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1. The training of educational personnel to serve in two-year colleges. 

2. The training of teachers and others in higher education who are concerned 
with the needs of students from educationally or socio-economically de- 
prived backgrounds. 

3. Programs to train educational personnel to serve in developing institutions. 

4. Training programs for administrators in higher education. 

5. Programs to train educational specialists. 

The Office of Education is concerned about training personnel to work with 
students from educationally or socioeconomically deprived backgrounds. For 
the two-year college this problem has two sides. First, it is difficult to find the 
professional expertise to conduct these programs. There seem to be very few 
educators with this type of expertise. Second, there is evidence that junior col- 
leges are not educating a significant number of poor youth. A recent Office 
of Education Task Force report on the junior and community colleges stated: 

The poor youth’s chance of attending a community college is only one-fourth that 
for the non-poor youth. Only 5.5 percent of the junior college population comes from 
poor families. 

Opportunity would be fullv equal only if 600,000 black students (plus an undeter- 
mined number of Indians and Mexican-Americans) were going to college now. 

Many of our urban community colleges such as those in Los Angeles, Oak- 
land (California), Chicago, and New York enroll a significant number of edu- 
cationally and socioeconomically deprived youths but we must note that these 
youths have a nationwide dropout rate of 90 percent. You can see now the 
enormity of the problem of educating these youths. I am hopeful that some of 
the innovative techniques of learning that are being encouraged by the efforts 
of Dr. Johnson and the League for Innovation in the Community College will 
provide workable models for improving junior college instruction for deprived 
youths. Individualized learning, implemented by auto-tutorial and other sys- 
tems, will perhaps be a major solution to this problem when these approaches 
are tested and thoroughly validated. 

Another Federal program which I believe has contributed significantly to 
the improvement of junior college instruction is that authorized by Title III 
of the Higher Education Act, Strengthening Developing Institutions. Twenty- 
three percent of appropriations under this program are earmarked for two-year 
colleges. The Office of Education is thus permitted to assist institutions to meet 
wide spectrum of their program needs. The support of National Teaching 
Fellows under this title has significantly contributed to the improvement of 
junior college instruction. One program which is funded for this coming year 
under Title III will benefit fifty-three junior colleges. It is a faculty development 
program, implemented with the assistance of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, which will permit the participating colleges to attack their own de- 
ficiencies in faculty development, with the goal to improve instruction. Evalu- 
ations of programs such as this will hopefully develop a large body of knowledge 
that can be used to improve junior college instruction. 

Title IV-D of the Higher Education Act Amendments of 1968 authorizes 
monies to support the planning and development of cooperative education pro- 
grams. The educational value of cooperative education has been established 
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by the successful programs at Antioch, Wilberforce, Northeastern, the College 
of San Mateo, and Mohawk Valley Community College in New York. 

There is evidence of strong commitment to junior colleges in President 
Nixon’s fiscal year 1970 budget. This evidence is presented in Mr. Nixon’s pro- 
posed appropriations for higher education facilities. As you may know, the only 
direct grants for higher education facilities contained in the proposed budget 
are for facilities grants for junior colleges to the amount of $43,000,000. 

The Office of Education administers many other programs that directly or 
indirectly benefit junior colleges. Indeed, our junior college task force identi- 
fied at least fifty-eight such programs. Let me discuss for a moment research 
in die junior college. The Office of Education’s Bureau of Research supports 
activities such as the ERIC Clearinghouses, and regional research laboratories. 
It is becoming clear to us in Washington that many junior colleges, especially 
in large districts, are developing the staff capabilities to do meaningful research, 
which I hope will result in proposals to USOE. Such research is another means 
for finding some of the answers to the vexing question of how to improve junior 
college instruction. 

The Office of Education’s concern for improving junior college instruction 
is evident. But what are some of the things we look for in a program with such 
a goal? First of all, if one is to improve instruction, one must be able to identify 
what is weak in the instructional process, then develop sound methodology for 
overcoming these weaknesses. Sound methodology implies that certain goals 
will be established as criteria for success. The Office looks for programs that 
can be used as models and which have a multiple effect. Permit me to give 
you an example of my point. Recently the Office of Education granted $48,000 
under Part E of the Education Professions Development Act to Frederick Com- 
munity College in Virginia to make it possible for all the public community 
colleges in Virginia to undertake a staff and faculty development program. 
The Virginia Department of Community Colleges will administer the grant. 
The program will consist of institutes for new faculty and staff, board mem- 
bers, deans of administrative and financial services, and educational media 
specialists. Support will be provided for part-time graduate study by com- 
munity college faculty. We hope this effort will provide impetus for similar 
programs in other states. 

Granted that good instruction is the key to good learning, in the compre- 
hensive community college we know that community services, adult education, 
and vocational education must be of vital concern for this institution to fulfill 
its role. Recognizing the vital role that two-year institutions are and will be 
playing in educating citizens of all ages, the Office of Education appointed a 
task force which has thoroughly analyzed not only the role of the two-year 
college but also has offered an analysis of the federal government’s relation- 
ship to this role. The American Association of Junior Colleges participated in 
the prepartion of this report and it is now being given careful consideration. 
The introduction in the Congress of the “Comprehensive Community College 
Act” by Senator Harrison Williams of New Jersey is evidence that there is 
also definite political concern about the future of the two-year college. 

We should not become enmeshed in supporting junior and community col- 
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leges merely for their own sake. I share Commissioner Allen’s feeling that we 
should be concerned with the impact of programs at all educational institu- 
tions. Earlier in this conference we participated in a discussion of “Elementary 
and Secondary School Teaching; Implications for the Junior College.” Edu- 
cation, it is clear, is a continual process from birth to death. Therefore, dif- 
ferent segments of the educational system must interact so that this process 
does become truly continual. Interaction is especially needed between elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and junior colleges. We accept the fact that the 
junior college has a big job to do with educationally and socioeconomically 
deprived citizens. This task is frequently complicated by the inadequate edu- 
cational experiences that youth undergo in elementary and secondary schools. 
Articulation, interaction, and a true sense of cooperation between junior col- 
leges and elementary and secondary schools is a must. Junior colleges may find 
it necessary to take the initiative in establishing this interaction, rather than 
assuming that such initiative will come from the public schools. 

What is the relationship in this continual educational process between the 
junior college and four-year colleges and universities. Studies of the transfer 
student have been conducted nationally, in states, regionally, and locally, 
showing that significant articulation is taking place with regard to movement 
of two-year college students to four-year colleges. But what, if any, articu- 
lation is necessary between two-year and four-year colleges with regard to 
occupational education students. We know that many junior college students 
who complete occupational education programs transfer to four-year colleges. 
This is especially true in business and several of the scientific technologies. 
Perhaps there is a responsibility for four-year colleges to become more com- 
prehensive. Recent developments in two of our major urban centers indicate 
that this approach is at least being given a try. Federal City College in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the proposed four-year community college in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, New York, will be, if fully and effectively 
implemented, comprehensive institutions. Secretary Finch has said of Federal 
City College: 

It is the community's own college, consciously related to the particular problems of 
life in the nation’s capitol and frankly of service to the disadvantaged among its people. 
It is, on the drawing board at least, a full-spectrum college of science and humanities — 
yet its orientation doubtless will always remain, in considerable part, vocational and 
paraprofessional. 

I suspect that the proposed four-year college in Bedford-Stuyvesant will, if 
implemented, be somewhat similar to Federal City College. Although junior 
colleges have a tremendous potential to serve the total educational needs of 
urban centers, four-year community colleges may provide additional assistance 
in the battle to save the cities. 

One further comment on the junior college and the urban centers. I am 
disturbed by the fact that 53 of the 130 cities in this country with populations 
of 100,000 or more do not have public two-year colleges within their city 
limits. The cities, states, and the federal government have a responsibility to 
find solutions to this problem. 

I-et me return to the topic of junior college instruction. The true test of 
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effective instruction in junior colleges will be when their very high attrition 
rate (variously estimated between 67 and 75 percent for all students and up 
to 90 percent for disadvantaged youth) is drastically reduced. Until this occurs 
we cannot help but feel that thei ' is something wrong with our instructional 
programs. If new methods, such as emphasis on individualized learning, are 
needed to help students who need extensive remedial work, then these methods 
should be undertaken immediately. 
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WILLIAM H. STANLEY 

i 

STAFF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS: j 

A BASIS FOR INNOVATION AND 
EXPERIMENTATION IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 

I 

At El Centro College we seek to develop a self-reliant, inquisitive, “self-actual- 
izing ” 1 individual who is aware of himself, of others, and of a society which 
survives only because it is able to change. We would hope that this individual 
will not only be capable of reacting in a changing society but will be active 
in instituting change predicated upon the assumption that man has the ability 
to make a better world for himself, and the ability to become aware that his 
own welfare is inextricably interwoven with the welfare of others. Further, 
our assumption is that man can learn to become almost anything. Our com- 
mitment is to assist him to become his best “self.” 

Of course, we recognize some of the limitations that are placed upon a two- j 

year commuter college with n transient population. We do not consider that 
we are in this effort alone, but we are pragmatic enough to recognize that the 
here and now is the only opportunity in which we have to work. We are dedi- 
cated to making the best effort that we can. Realistically, we recognize the 
many limitations which may constrain us, whether these limitations are our j 

own humanness or external factors with which we cannot expect to cope. 

We have defined our efforts in two dimensions: one is to try to be definitive ! 

about what we teach the student to do; the other is what we do to assist the 
student to become his best self. Necessarily, both of these are highly inter- 
related, but I shall emphasize the latter. 

Most educational experimentation has proceeded upon the assumption that 
the acquisition of certain bodies of knowledge and the mastery of certain skills 
automatically results in making the whole person. This is an assumption which 
is presently being questioned. But most learning experimentation has revolved 
around how to learn better that which we have determined “a priori” should 
be learned. 

THE CURRENT EMPHASIS IS SUSPECT 

The emphasis we have placed upon the formal curriculum, programs, strate- ! 

gies, methodologies of instruction, and the administrative features of education 


1 Abraham Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1S62). 
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